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r> irr*nni^ i he effort to place Dunmore’s career in a more 
astrous. weakened reference that should have been used 

objective motives is this: to what extent were 

in reconsidering responsible for promoting revolutionary 

Br 't'menHn te virgmia? le Moreover* the evidence ci.eS in this articVe 
se u n T radictf the generally accepted view that Dunmore acted 
for^selfish 1 economic interests "does not prove conclusively that he 
k not guilty as charged. As a result of these considerations ,t is 
clear that a “re-evaluation” of Dunmore’s career yet remains to be 
done Nevertheless, there is more than enough available evidence 
to justify an “inquiry” as to the validity of the old, accepted view. 

It is the purpose of this article to repair the deficiencies of 
"Lord Dunmore and the West: A Re-evaluation/’ By so doing, 
it is hoped that the controversial career of Lord Dunmore will be 
placed in a more realistic and perceptive light . 3 


To review briefly: most historians have vigorously condemned 
Dunmore’s career. Randolph C. Downes interpreted the war as 
a “complete surrender to land-hungry frontiersmen and speculators.” 
In his view the Shawnee fell victim to the avarice and greed of 
“Long Knives;” and Dunmore was the instrument through which 
their machinations found fulfillment. 4 In a similar vein, Thomas 
P. Abemethy and Clarence W. Alvord argue that Dunmore’s actions 
were motivated almost entirely by a desire for personal gain. 3 In 
fact, the accepted historical view of Dunmore’s War corresponds 
closely to the interpretation placed on the Virginia governor’s 
activities by his enemies—especially the Pennsylvanians. Dunmore’s 
Pennsylvania adversaries who were interested in the Indian trade, 
who wanted to discredit Virginia’s claims to the region around 
Fort Pitt and had also promoted the than virtually defunct Vandalia 
enterprise represented the governor’s actions in their most odious 
light. Defending his expedition against the Shawnee, Dunmore 
wrote to Lord Dartmouth that “the Philadelphia Papers, and I 
dare say other means, have been used to make it believed, that I 
acted only in conjuction with a parcel of Land Jobbers. . . . The 
Indian disturbances have . . . been wonderfully aiding to Mr. Penn’s 
purpose, and he has not neglected them.” 6 


It cannot be denied that John Murray had economic interests 
in the west. He became governor of Virginia in 1771 and the 


octkcied' ** ,e f ! n l .* ie P a P cr > one way of attacking this problem that was 

^molv. ahk. iT.M d K., C . n , i l C ! y ‘1 c *dicr article is this: what evidence was cited by 

Our a tnimuh at ? c *? ar * c * of treachery? A critical examination revealed 

•hat b« deli» t riv* l 0 *. not ®*ji* ,0 exonerate the governor entirely from accusations 

lrr«ii <4 XSy nL2S2!r£ d .£ n ? 1 cd,CM 1 war * 'here Is none at all to justify the charge* 
« ,n .’he first place. 

HlttotUu! KrUrw "snoTfu War: An Interpretation,” Th* Misthtippl V’allev 

•I*M>.311-130. 

I*m. *t Ml* and the American Revolution (New York. 

-*sr d. IvfTj. || vt W * AlvMfd * The Mlnlnlppi Valley In ttrltish PoUlta (2 vota.. 

24, 1774. In Thwaitee A Kellogg. Dunmoee'i 
9 *0 -Tam .tl -"*”**»* **•!»•» «• located at the library of Congress 
• Wm VW* paruinlng to Lotd Dunmorc i war art IikTuM 



Lord Di nmoif 


SFrSnyat L.vh^r 3 lT^S^foidD^SSi 

iSr^pJELW' kfc '^rszu* St 

career a. a Virgin,* | a „d spetutatot ' 

iiwcewful. When he pebtraoed the Board o« Trade fotT 
of 100.000 acre. his request was rejected.* Even 
SowJblllty ,hnt Abcmclhy. Alvord and Downes ~m *** 


Evc « so, the 


(he Shawnee cannot be ruled out completely. Nevertheless, evident 
t»verl‘H>kcU or ignored by these historians strongly suggest! thm 
their Portrayal of Dunmore as a grasping speculator who wanted 
war for selfish eoooomk reasons ts by no means an objective 

evaluation. 

In the first place it should be pointed out that if "land hunaer” 
is important in explaining the origins of Dunmores War, the same 
factor can hardly be overemphasized when explaining the grievances 
of Virginians against Cicorgc III. Ihc Royal Proclamation of I7h.t, 
the proposed Vandalia enterprise and the Quebec Act all conflicted 
with the aims and aspirations of colonial Virginians. Yet, during 
his term of office, Dunmore vigorously upheld the "rights” of Vir¬ 
ginia and Virginians.* In so doing he incurred the displeasure 
of his superiors in I ngland and apparently ran some risk to his 
career in the process. 

Ihc Proclamation of 17b3 did nuke provision for granting 
tracts of land west of the proclamation line to British officers and 
soldiers who had fought in the French and Indian War. But con¬ 
siderable doubt was expressed at W hitehall as to whether or not 
Virginians (colonials) were included under the terms of this act. 
Yet on December 15, l "73, Dunmore boldly announced that co- 
K'nials "should be at liberty to locate the lands, they claimed under 
the Royal Proclamation , . . of 1763, Wherever they should 
desire; and that every officer should be allowed a distinct survey, 
for every thousand acres.” 0 For this decision the Virginia governor 
was severely reprimanded by Lord Dartmouth, the Colonial Sec¬ 
retary who wrote that: 


scncral impropriety of lasing out lands 
iajcsryY pleasure be finally known, it 
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iitfiil whether provincial officers and soldiers 
seem* to me very d t ^ lunal j on< and therefore I trust you will 
are included Jn u }“ 1 h | ocat j 0 ns or allow further locations to 

Tide u P nUl ?ou have received further Orders from the King." 

_ i Hi«natch Dartmouth was even more emphatic and in- 

“ \% thc Governor to make no grants “beyond the limits of the 
Ro^l 1 I’roclamalkm of 1763" under any conditions whatsoever.” 
IJunn o e not only defended his decision to recognize claims of 
a ,ni k west of the proclamation line but on several occasions 
urged 'the westward extension of Virginia's boundaries as the only 
sensible solution to the problem of imperial reorganzation.” 

When the Colonial Office learned of Dunmore’s expedition 
against the Indians. Dartmouth wrote Sir William Johnson that 
lie was at a loss to “guess at the motives which led to the hostilities 
against the Shawnee ” M Nevertheless, he threatened Dunmore with 
dire consequences for his action. Not only had the governor acted 
without consulting Johnson, Superintendent of Indian affairs in the 
Northern district, but was accused by Dartmouth of being per¬ 
sonally interested in land speculation. Dunmore denied the accusa¬ 
tion-maintaining that war was unavoidable. Indians were raiding 
the frontier with increasing frequency and only by resorting to force 
could peace be restored. More important, said Dunmore, “no 
power on earth could restrain the Americans who do not conceive 
that Government has any right to forbid the settlement of un¬ 
occupied lands or to prevent the killing of Indians—their inveterate 
enemies whose stage of development was little removed from Brute 
Creation.” As no frame of Government had been established for 
the western region which Virginians were settling despite the procla¬ 
mation line, the governor again observed that the only practical 
alternative to a “Set of Democratic Governments of their own” 
was to extend the boundaries of the Old Dominion westward. ,s 

Whether or not Dunmore's defense of his conduct can be 
accepted at face value, it should be stressed that if he was motivated 
to attack the Shawnee solely by his own interest in land specula¬ 
tion, his reply to Dartmouth was perceptive in its analysis and 
criticism of established imperial western lands policies (or the lack 
them). Dunmore's defense of the “rights” of Virginians and his 
realistic appraisal of the consequences of established policies does 
n ‘*t ,n clear Dunmore from the charge of acting from base 
cc nonuc motives. Other evidence, however, also suggests that 

tXinmoff, July 6, 1774, in Dunmore Papers, Library of Congress 

_?> 1774, in Samuel HarartL ed., 
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Lord Dun more 


hr acted for a variety of reasons. On the eve of hi 
J|,c west Dunmorc wrote to Dartmouth: 

... I expected u War with the Indians, since t 
Minfioca. and some of the Delawares, have ta|| cn on 
killed, scalped and most cruelly murdered a great r 
jiikI children .... but I hope in eight or ten davs n 
over the Allegheny Mountains, and then . . . to the 
Scioto, tU»d if 1 can possibly fall upon these lower 
covered I think 1 shall be able to put an end to this 
which there is neither honor, pleasure, nor profit.'® 

In another letter Dunmorc also said that he 

"Longknives” 

He expre 
whites in 
tuliation 


.. . . . ' was well aware that 

were as guilty of commuting atrocities as the Indians 

ssed his determination to unmask and prosecute renS 
an effort to bring the brutal Process of attack and re- 
to an end. If Dunmorc waged war against the Indians 
solely from self-interest, he was guilty of hypocrisy—masking his 
real motives behind a mask of altruistic verbiage. But was the war 
unnecessary and is such a conclusion feasible? Lyman Copeland 
Draper thought not estimating that as many lives were lost on 
the Virginia frontier in the decade preceding Dunmore’s campaign 
as were forfeited as a result of the war itself.’ 9 Moreover, Dun- 
more’s critics overlook the fact that the governor attempted to 
negotiate a peace settlement with the Shawnee before opening 
hostilities.' 9 Then after the battle at Point Pleasant the governor 
offered the Indians liberal peace terms.* 0 After the Revolution 
began, Virginia agents, attended by representatives of the Con¬ 
tinental Congress, pursued Dunmore’s policy to its logical con¬ 
clusion. A peace treaty was signed in 1775 at Fort PittJ’ 

Abemethy’s conclusion that the liberal peace terms Dunmorc 
granted the Shawnee indicate only that the governor was interested 
in opening Kentucky has no valid basis. 9 * Alvord admits that there 


'• Dunmorc to Dartmouth, August 14, 1774. in Thwaiics A Kellogg, Dumtiiw’s 
Wm 14^50, 

^ Duamort to Dartmouth. December 24, 1774, IbUL „ 378-79. 

•• J&F, 374a, 

For information concerning these negotiations sec Peicx Force, cd., AmttK** 
AftkiMi. 4th Series, 1, 87147ft, 

If Ihinmore can be considered a champion of colonial •Tights’* in ore- Revolutionary 
Vifg iua be mas none-thedexs a lo>al subject of Geom III, Auer the Revolution bc$an 
IXmmort mi quoted as v*>mg that "he had once fought for Virginians, and that b> God 
he wauld let them see he cought fi$ht against them. In his burning real to enm the 
rf^LutK iar> for *c% the governor fired the city of Norfolk and attempted to incite a 
*••*4 It itmctioa before he uas driven from Virginia. In so doing, he earned the hatred 
m V lrgadnus ana all former acta wer e viewed uuh « By soot Pwnorei >xar wn| 
r • umudrred a plot against the Virginia militia—a conspiracy planned with dwNMical 
f***nmm Tit jowtaor must hate been in ooBwion with the Shawnee. 

Nm rWaaaL Ikmmorr hoped for hi* destruction at the hands of koenstau* 
I *«fi vndrt» l nu made a statement to this effect before he died in 1781. Of course thete 
n mt bam fat tuth charge* other than the passions and hatreds engendered by the 
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i evidence to substantiate this charge but states that 
is no conclusive on aMMction » in painting a black picture 
he • Strongly sus^cts tne “ speculator who inaugurated a 

°f Dunmore , b ^..^ven con tends that Dunmore’s expedition 
-cd-ess war pomla/support in Virginia. 5 * Far from being true, 

commanded no poput ^ jpg' ^ ^ e vent of his ad- 

milliSon W For a short time, his popularity reached unparalleled 
St? On' his return march, the officers under Dunmore s com¬ 
mand passed a resolution praising thetr commander, -who we are 
confident, underwent the great fatigue of this campaign from no 
other motive than the true interest of this country. * When he 
arrived in WUliamsburg, Lord Dunmore was presented with con¬ 
gratulatory addresses from the city, 5 * the College of W.Uiam and 
Wary ,7 and from the Governors Council. Then in March 1775, 
even the Virginia Convention, assembled in opposition to royal 
authority, resolved that: 

. . the most cordial thanks of the people of this colony are a 
tribute justly due our worth Governor. Lord Dunmore, for his 
trulv noble, wise, and spirited conduct, on the late expedition 
against our Indian enemy; a conduct which at once evinces his 
Excellency’s attention to the true interests of this colony, and a 
zeal which no dangers can divert, or difficulties hinder, from 
achieving the most important services to the people, who have the 
happiness to live under his administration. 25 

Thus, the governor’s active opposition to established imperial 
policies in word^and deed—far from proving that he was the “tool 
of a parcel of land jobbers”—suggests the possibility that Dun¬ 
more not only courted personal disaster by his course of action 
as governor of Virginia but grasped fundamental issues involved in 
the conflict over western lands that blundering, inept or ill-advised 
crown officials in London failed completely to comprehend. This 
is not to say that the westward extension of Vir ginia ’s boundaries 
necessarily provided a panacea for solving the problem of imperial 
reorganization. But then this is not the major point in question. 
Alvord, Abemethy and Downes in their monocausative, economic 
detenninist point of view apparently could not appreciate any better 
than Whitehall that any attempt to resolve the western question 
without some recognition of the “rights” of Vir ginians could only 
k*** serious consequences for Great Bri tain Moreover, these his¬ 
torians in placing almost total responsibility for the war on the 
governor’s shoulders found little merit in the governor’s contention 
that the Shawnee campaign was designed to avert a more serious 
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icainst the advancing frontiersman—a frontier advance 
uprising ^ Du nmore, ^ British government, nor the Indians could 
thatneim Abernet hy in maintaining that all opposition to the 
turn asI Act in Virginia was phrased in religious—that is to say 
One^holic—terms, overlooks Jefferson's famous essay, “A Sum- 
aIlU ' C View of the Rights of British America,” written while Jeffer- 
niar >’ a member of the Virginia Convention of 1775, and in 
son wa deflied the right 0 f the British Government to any con- 

i whatsoever over western lands—unless, of course, this essay 
tro1 he considered an anti-Catholic tract in-so-far as it touches 

on western lands. 

If the evidence cited in this paper cannot eliminate the pos- 
... validity of the Abernethy-Alvord-Downes interpretation, it 
rertainly shows that it is open to serious question. It suggests, if it 
cannot prove, that Dunmore’s War and the governor’s interests in 
western land may not even have been related. In any case, there is 
no conclusive evidence, as Alvord admitted, to buttress charges to 
the contrary. Even if no evidence existed suggesting that other 
motives were present the very lack of conclusive evidence con¬ 
cerning Dunmore’s alleged machinations places the burden of proof 
back where it belongs—squarely on the shoulders of Dunmore’s 
critics. Perhaps it is instructive to note that the Abernethy and 
Downes analyses appeared in the 1930’s. Since the economic in¬ 
terpretation of history and the “needless war” theme (all wars 
not only the Civil War) were much more in vogue then than now, 
it may well be that their interpretation is as much, if not more, 
a reflection of the 1930’s as of the 1770’s. In any event, if their 
view of Dunmore’s motives is the valid one, it will have to be based 
on solid evidence and will involve a more thorough analysis of 
colonial-imperial relations regarding western lands and Dunmore’s 
role in that controversy than we now have. 31 


'-The moil recent work dealing with western lands and the American Revolution is 
M,. So ! ,n * Whitehall ami the Wilderness: The Middle West in British Colonial Policy, 
' I77i i Lincoln, Nebraska, 1961). A member of the “imperial” school, Sosin is not 
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wcvrr, to Iliad lute's recent conclusion that western lands 

In Virginia. This Issue was a "po- 
importunt "until the last stages of the 
investigated the western lands issue in 
if Uir'i conclusion U valid, this does not detract from the importance 
IK. cnathu In tight of the western lands question since Durunote was 

M ! I utiUl the -Iasi stages” of the crisis. (See: Ihad Tate. "The C omm* 
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